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GREEK IMPERIALISM 1 

In acceding to the request of the chairman that I should present 
here in a twenty-minute paper the gist of my book on Greek Impe- 
rialism 2 I made a mental reservation, namely, that I would envisage' 
the movement less from the standpoint of the states which aimed 
at dominion over others, more with the situation and sentiments of 
those nations in mind against which imperialism was directed. 
And, indeed, theirs is the cause for the righteousness of which the 
experience of Greece testifies. For despite the manifold shapes 
assumed by imperialism, and the strength of the forces tending to 
show that weak states were bad states, the Greek peoples persisted 
to the end in refusing to submit to unauthorized external authority. 
That end, however, was for them a great calamity — their common 
subjugation by Rome; but it may be fairly maintained that their 
earlier subjugation by one of their own kind would have been an 
equal calamity for them and a greater disaster for civilization. 

The states which were made the objects of imperialistic experi- 
mentation in our epoch were primarily Greek in language and insti- 
tutions. Only secondarily were they barbaric. We might ignore 
the latter altogether were it not for the role they played in the em- 
pires founded in Asia and Africa by Alexander and his successors. 
The advent of the Greeks into Greece occurred so early as to pre- 
clude our knowing anything whatsoever about their treatment of 
their non-Greek predecessors; and concerning the natives in Asia 
Minor, Italy, Thrace, Russia, Gaul, Spain, Sicily, and Libya whom 
the Greek colonists, on occupying their lands and harbors, over- 
powered or admitted into their polities, we have only a few scattered 
notices. It would seem that ordinarily they became completely Hel- 
lenized in so short a time that they presented substantially the same 
internal or domestic problem as did the Helots in Laconia, the 
Pelatae in Attica, and the Penestae in Thessaly. In other words, 
their case enters into the discussion rather of Greek democracy than 
of Greek imperialism. Hence it is only in the Macedonian age that 
the objects of Greek imperialism were not themselves in the main 
Greeks. 

Like the mice which sprang from the soil in the Thebaid, " true 

i [See note t on p. 755. Ed.1 

2 [Boston, 1913. See American Historical Review, XIX. 848. Ed.] 
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to their kind and capable of motion as far as the breast and the 
front feet, but otherwise unshapen and weighted down with their 
native earth ", the Greek city-states kept from their origin affiliations 
with their parent ethne or, tribes; and on these bases attempts were 
made, notably by Thebes in Boeotia, but also by Sparta among the 
Dorians, and Athens among the Ionians, to convert a tie of kinship 
into a bond of empire. But important though these inherited links 
between cities may have been in breaking down the idea of the com- 
plete isolation of states, they were so obviously identical with the 
institutions of the peoples of Greece who continued to be only half- 
civilized, that progress seemed to demand their complete destruction. 
The triumph of national over ethnic claims may be said to have been 
decisive when colonization dotted the shores of the outer Mediter- 
ranean with Greek states unrelated to their metropolises and to one 
another. 

It need hardly be insisted that " national " in the case of Greece 
means "urban", not "Hellenic"; for "Hellenic" finds its modern 
equivalent not in " French " or " Spanish " or " Italian " or " Por- 
tuguese " or " Rumanian ", but in " Latin ". Like " Teutonic " it 
designates a language, not a political organization, and only in a 
general way a race. As time elapsed and the rhapsodists carried 
Homer from state to state and the Sophists went everywhere as the 
missionaries of the New Learning and Athens became the school- 
mistress of Greece, the mountains which kept asunder succumbed in 
their age-long struggle with the sea which bound together, and 
" Hellenic " came to designate a culture, just as " European " does ; 
but in no other sense. 

A serious menace to national autonomy arose from the alliances 
or coalitions that were formed from the end of the colonizing epoch 
onwards. Here Sparta led the way with the formation of the-Pelo- 
ponnesian League in the sixth century; and the others — those cen- 
tring in Athens and Thebes — followed in turn, each having mutual 
defense against barbarian or, what was almost the same thing, Hel- 
lenic, assailants as its justification. Ineffective without an organi- 
zation, the states of each coalition recognized a leader or hegemon 
for its armed forces and at once incurred the risk of surrendering 
to him their liberty ; and this risk was widened and augmented when 
the leaders — Athens, Sparta, Thebes — tried in turn to make their 
hegemonies universal. "Your contract with the members of your 
coalition", exclaims an indignant anti-imperialist in Xenophon, 
" contains this as its first stipulation, that they should follow whither- 
soever you may lead. Yet how is this compatible with autonomy ? 
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You make enemies without taking your allies into your counsels and 
lead them against them; so that frequently they are compelled — ■ 
these so-called autonomous states — to march against their own best 
friends." 

The implication of this protest is that had their allies been taken 
into their counsels they would not have been led into distasteful 
wars and would not have lost their autonomy. This, however, has 
as its presupposition that the allies could all come to the same opin- 
ion as to who were and who were not their friends and foes — in 
other words, that they should all have in reality the same enemies. 
The problem, therefore, was the formation within the coalition of 
a united public opinion on foreign policies. Without it, taking 
counsel together must result either in the disruption of the coalition 
or in the violation of national autonomy. 

Of these coalitions the most successful was beyond all doubt the 
Peloponnesian League under the headship of Sparta. For two cen- 
turies prior to its dismemberment by Epaminondas, despite a num- 
ber of occasions when the leadership of Sparta was renounced, or 
the hand of Sparta was forced, by some of the confederates, it held 
together and acted as a unit, all the while lessening war within and 
attacks from without the Peloponnesus. Outside the Peloponnesus, 
on the other hand, the hegemony of Sparta lasted at the time of the 
Persian War only three, and at the end of the Peloponnesian War 
only ten years, on each occasion with increasing dissatisfaction. 
Why this unlikeness of experience? Why did the Peloponnesians 
willingly follow the leadership of Sparta for such a long time? 
Since it was not a matter of constraint the reason can only be that, 
taking into account the state of political development there existing, 
the agencies for creating public opinion in the Peloponnesian League 
on questions of war and peace were adequate. It was, however, 
the opinion alone of those who ruled the allied states that counted, 
and these were invariably small groups of noblemen bound to Sparta 
by the law of self-preservation, and to one another by community 
of class and culture, by intermarriages ofttimes, and the social inti- 
macies that sprang from meeting at common festivals and games. 
For such groups the synod convoked at Sparta to discuss war and 
peace, in which each state, irrespective of size, had one vote, and 
whose decision was final " if there were no hindrance from gods or 
heroes", afforded a sufficient opportunity for the interchange and 
adjustment of national viewpoints, the evaluating of arguments,' 
and the exercise of personal influence which were essential for the 
attainment of a consensus of opinion or at least a willingness to 
abide by the decision of a majority. 
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In the case of the coalition of which Athens was the hegemon, 
the synod performed no useful function and atrophied. The states 
began to secede almost in the face of the enemy to combat which the 
confederacy had been formed; and even after Athens, itself ruled 
by a majority, brought it about that a sympathetic majority ruled 
also throughout its alliance, and freed many of its allies from bond- 
age to their stronger associates, membership in the coalition was so 
generally distasteful that the hegemon was led farther and farther 
on the way of centralization and suppression of national rights till 
finally a real empire emerged, by the side of which stood as allies 
only three of the original confederates — Lesbos, Samos, and Chios. 
Athens took their lands and Athenians bought them. Athens took 
from them tribute and used it for her own private needs. Athens 
summoned them to her local courts and tried them by her ius civile. 
Athens decided questions of peace and war in her own ecclesia and 
led her allies into battle regardless of their inclinations. Athens 
denied social equality as well as political to her allies, thus degrad- 
ing them to be her subjects. The result was an extraordinary inten- 
sity and fulness of public life for the Athenians, and the substitu- 
tion of a municipal for a national life among their dependent allies. 
It may be admitted that the rule of Athens, like that of Pisistratus, 
was hriixATiKov t<5 rj$a kcu 4>i\dv6p<oirov, but it was equally tyrannical in 
the sense of being usurped and autocratic. Citizenship in Athens 
was, of course, too precious to citizens and too hateful to subjects 
to be made joint; and the imperial government made no pretense of 
ascertaining the wishes of its allies in regard to war and peace, or 
of guiding its actions thereby. 

What was there in the situation that made the procedure of 
Athens so unlike that of Sparta, the results so divergent? National 
character- — conservatism and indifference on the one hand, enter- 
prise and meddlesomeness on the other — was in each case acquired. 
It was the resultant of repeated actions. It is true that the Pelo- 
ponnesus was a geographical unity, but so was the Aegean Archi- 
pelago, and the roads trod by the Spartan phalanx were no easier 
than the sea-ways followed by the Athenian battle-ships. Indeed, 
the greater facility of communication in the Athenian Empire is re- 
flected in the greater centralization of administration and the greater 
intermingling of its economic and legal life. There were no ethnic 
divergences in the Aegean area that did not reappear in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. What then led Athens on to tyranny, its allies to sub- 
jection? 

A contemporary was unquestionably right in emphasizing the 
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isolation and helplessness of islanders and quasi-islanders in the 
face of superior naval power; and there can, indeed, be no doubt 
that Athens abused her opportunities. But the trouble was more 
deep-seated yet. With the utmost goodwill it would have been 
impossible for Athens to keep the Delian Confederacy to its purpose 
on liberal principles. The world had advanced a long step towards 
democracy since the formation of the Peloponnesian League. The 
cities with which Athens was related were governed, not by a hand- 
ful of nobles, but by a large part, when not by all, of their native- 
born free populations, and they had become indoctrinated with the 
idea that the nation stood uber alles. In these circumstances we 
can conceive of a league project being discussed in each national 
ecclesia and a decision being reached there in harmony with local 
sentiment and interest; but in what way were local divergences 
to be harmonized, eccentric local decisions to be recalled and re- 
versed, as must inevitably be done if action were to follow upon 
general agreement? What at the present day enables not merely 
the simultaneous consideration of public problems all over a large 
territorial state, but the simultaneous appraisement of sectional 
sentiments and interests — modern communications, and the modern 
press — was, of course, lacking in the Aegean Archipelago at a time 
when the sea was abandoned for four months of every year. And 
there was no tolerable substitute. Delegates met in an international 
council could make no compromises for which their constituents were 
unready. The Delian synod must therefore have been a forum 
merely for the expression of divergences, not for their adjustment, 
and its atrophy is in the circumstances not surprising. To have 
given the delegates autocratic powers would have been in each case 
to surrender the foreign policy of the state not merely to a repre- 
sentative or two but also to the unknown demands of other states. 
Yet if there was one thing more than another on which democracies 
were at that time insistent it was that they should themselves formu- 
late their own policies and not leave it to magistrates or others in 
authority to do for them. How then could they have proceeded 
with the settlement of international affairs on a principle which they 
had discarded in their domestic organization? 

As things then stood democracy demanded the complete auton- 
omy of cities, big and little ; this in turn, when the foreign situation 
made a joint effort necessary, required a temporary coaliton for a 
specific purpose under an hegemon whose mission ended with its ac- 
complishment. On the other hand, safety demanded, perhaps not the 
degree of centralization effected by Athens, but certainly a quicker 
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perception of danger, better preparation and co-ordination of forces, 
and greater perseverance than could be counted on in a world of 
constantly changing coalitions. 

It was not in human nature that an hegemon, possessing the 
power, should refrain from using it to curb democracy or autonomy 
in the interest of security. Hence when Sparta succeeded to the 
hegemony of Athens and Thebes to that of Sparta, they simply 
tried, as Epaminondas put it, to transfer the Propylaea to their own 
citadels, Thebes like Athens in defiance of autonomy, Sparta in 
defiance of both democracy and autonomy. Each hegemony nur- 
tured in time its own destroyer and seemed destined to nurture it so 
long as international law and political science, the self-determination 
of nations and abstract justice alike demanded that " all Hellenic 
cities, great and small, should be autonomous ". This meant, on 
the evidence of the coins, that at least 385 cities, seven federations, 
and thirteen ethne claimed their independence. Small wonder, then, 
that the statesmen who move across the pages of Xenophon treat 
the occurrence of wars as equally inevitable with the occurrence of 
litigation, or that the most far-seeing statesman of the age, Philip II. 
of Macedon, based his hegemony on a League to Enforce Peace of 
which each member bound himself to the following undertaking: 

I will not bear arms for the purpose of injury against any of those 
that abide by their oaths, either by land or by sea. I will not seize with 
hostile intent a city or fort or harbor belonging to any of those that 
share in the peace, by any art or device whatsoever. I will not over- 
throw the kingship of Philip and his descendants (in Macedon) or the 
governments existing in the several states at the time when they swore 
the oaths regarding the peace. I will do nothing contrary to this treaty 
myself nor shall I permit another to do so if I can prevent it; and if 
any one does violate his covenants, I will give aid to those who need 
it according to their demand. I will make war on him who violates the 
general peace, according as it may be required of me and the hegemon 
may order. 

An hegemony among democratic states, even when the Aegean 
Sea spread its network of highways among them, meant their con- 
version into sluggish democratic municipalities. An hegemony 
among aristocratic states, even within a compact territory like the 
Peloponnesus, meant the permanent suppression of liberalism. 
What about an hegemony on monarchical lines? That was what 
the Macedonian conquest of Greece entailed. Its principle — loyalty 
to a king as an incentive to co-operative action — admitted of an 
almost indefinite geographical application, and where such loyalty 
existed, as among the Macedonians, satisfaction resulted; but it was 
the satisfaction of the politically immature. Where such loyalty 
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did not exist, the hegemony of Macedon was even more unpalatable 
than the hegemony of Athens, Sparta, and Thebes had been. It 
did not matter in what form this hegemony appeared. It might 
appear as the mandatory of an Hellenic league organized on a strictly 
representative basis, with an autocratic synod, to fulfil a great Hel- 
lenic enterprise ; or as a universal monarchy masquerading as a theoc- 
racy; or as an undisguised despotism upheld by local tyrants; the 
hegemony of Philip, Alexander, Cassander, and AntigomisGonatas — 
all uncommonly abje rulers — resulted in making Greece neither more 
submissive nor contented. And it, too, like all earlier hegemonies, 
eventually created its own equipoise in the federal leagues of the 
Achaeans and Aetolians. 

In the constitutions of .these two federations is written the re- 
publican criticism of earlier coalitions. They possessed something 
which their forerunners had lacked ' and they lacked something 
which they had possessed. What they lacked was an hegemon, for 
whom an annually elected general was substituted. What they 
added was an international or federal assembly open to all citizens 
of the constituent states, at which, however, each group of na- 
tionals, irrespective of its size or the size of its state, cast one vote 
only. The executive was thus subject to the haphazard of a popular 
election, but this was probably less injurious than for it to be sub- 
ject to the haphazard of heredity, as in the contemporary mon- 
archies. The leagues did full justice to autonomy, but were they 
right in proposing that a handful of men in Dyme, for example, 
should count equally in the voting with the thousands of citizens of 
Argos, Sparta, or Athens ? They gave full recognition to the neces- 
sity of a unified and effective public opinion, and in its interest they 
required that the citizens of each state, instead of determining its 
vote at home, should travel to the central assembly and cast it there 
after hearing the question discussed from all quarters ; but did they 
not thereby, through virtually disfranchising all but the well-to-do 
who could afford to make the trip, make nugatory their democracy? 
And did they not at the same time set a rather narrow limit to the 
magnitude of federal leagues ? Even the well-to-do could not travel 
very far to a not infrequent assembly. 

From these causes the Achaean League, for example, when its 
supreme test came, evoked too little enthusiasm among its poor, 
counted among its members too few of its large neighbors, and pos- 
sessed insufficient material resources, to avoid the necessity of enter- 
ing, with a lot of other federations, into a coalition of leagues with 
first Antigonus Doson and then Philip V of Macedon as hegemon. 
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It had accordingly to submit to an hegemon and entrust its diplomacy 
to an interf ederal synod ; but it was strong enough to stipulate that 
the synod should not be autocratic, that a league should be bound to 
participate in wars authorized by the synod only when it had itself 
ratified their declaration. And the inability thence resulting to 
marshal the forces of his federation of leagues against the Aeto- 
lians and the Romans crippled the military operations of Philip V. 

The gist of the whole matter seems to be that the Greeks could 
not get along without urban autonomy, for that meant without de- 
mocracy; nor with it, for that meant sooner or later its loss; but 
that they got along uncommonly well and far notwithstanding. 

A word must suffice for the Macedonian kingdoms in Asia and 
Africa. By becoming gods, like Alexander, their rulers ceased to 
be tyrants in the law of the so-called " free " states in and about 
the Mediterranean, whose citizens, being Hellenes, were their most 
legal-minded subjects. But the legalization of a rule does not ren- 
der it popular. Nor can a theocracy based upon atheism derive 
strength from religious fervor. Hence the Ptolemies and the Se- 
leucids, lacking the native loyalty which upheld the Antigonids in 
Macedon, had nothing to fall back upon in their Greek dominions 
in case their soldiers, ships, and money failed them. At best they 
encountered acquiescence and evasion, at worst rebellion. 

The two dynasties had this in common, that their barbaric sub- 
jects were in the main not the politically immature, as were the 
home-staying Macedonians, but the politically over-ripe — men 
weary of politics or indifferent to them, who sought but to enjoy 
the material fruits of their labors, unconcerned as to who governed 
them or what he demanded of them so long as he left undisturbed 
the priests and the shrines and the worship of the gods in whose 
hands they had placed all their higher hopes. They differed in this, 
however, that whereas the Ptolemies were content with their natives 
as they found them and sought simply to ingratiate themselves with 
them by protecting them, adjusting their disputes according to their 
own customs, keeping their dikes and canals in order, giving them 
the benefits that came from a well-managed estate, and above all by 
making the Egyptian religion their own and posing as incarnations 
of Ammon, the Seleucids labored to make the Asiatics into Euro- 
peans, and to this end they associated them with the Hellenic immi- 
grants in newly-founded city-states of the Greek type. In the one 
case the land became more prosperous if not more contented ; in the 
other it was stirred to the depths. In each, through the inclusion 
of Greeks and natives in the same benevolent despotism, the natives 
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got a chance to make contributions of decisive importance to the 
cosmopolitan culture of the age. At first, while the Macedonians 
were unconquered, while they remained imbued with a clear sense 
of the unrivalled superiority of their own Hellenic philosophy, sci- 
ence, art, and literature, and stood steadfast by their conviction that 
these were the highest objects of human endeavor, the natives had 
to give way before them, and Greek art, science, and philosophy 
cast their spell upon Egyptian iconography, Babylonian astrology, 
and Anatolian, Syrian, and Judaean theology. But after the Roman 
conquest, when the Greek world became helpless in the grasp of 
hard practical men, impatient of political discussion, contemptuous 
of speculation, and untrained in art, the Oriental ritual, observance, 
and view of life made more and more headway up the social ladder 
of Hellenedom, bringing its consolations to those for whom politics 
had lost perforce their savor. 

W. S. Ferguson. 
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